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You are invited to assist Parks Canada in the preparation of a master plan for Kluane 
National Park. Through an exchange of ideas, information and opinions with you ona 
variety of issues, the planners will be better able to develop a more meaningful and 
useful plan. The following information is designed to assist you in understanding the 
park and its resources, the planning process and how you can help in the plan prepara- 
tion. The park resources, history; existing programs and uses are described in the inside 
of this leaflet as background material. The next five pages are devoted to discussion of 
the process of master planning for Kluane, a few of the major areas of concern in 
planning Kluane, and the opportunities for you to participate. 


The master plan for Kluane will provide the overall direction for land use and manage- 


ment practices within the park. This is an important responsibility and one with many 
implications for the park user and the region in which the park is located. | hope you will 
take this opportunity to become involved in this important task. 


R. P. Malis 


Regional Director 
Parks Canada 
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THE MASTER 


PLANNING PROGRAINVI 


PLANNING OBJECTIVES 


The national parks system is made up of 28 parks representing 
various geological, geographical and biological components 
of the Canadian landscape. The common purpose of these 
areas is to preserve their nationally significant resources as 
part of a Canadian heritage and to foster an understanding of 
them by the citizens of Canada. To achieve this preservation 
objective large areas of land are needed where natural re- 
source exploitation is not permitted. Appropriate recreational 
pursuits are encouraged consistent with furthering the un- 
derstanding of these resources. 


Each national park has its own special features. Significant in 
Kluane National Park is the interior icefield region, the largest 
non-polar glacier system in the world. Mt. Logan, Canada’s 
highest peak at 5,950 metres (19,520 feet), rises from this ice 
covered plateau along with other major peaks of the Icefield 
Ranges. The Duke Depression and the Kluane Ranges to the 
east contain some of the best examples in Canada of land- 
scapes changed by glaciers. Three main vegetation com- 
munities are represented here: the montane forest, subalpine 
shrub and alpine tundra. Present also are their associated 


wildlife populations. The Dall sheep and grizzly bear are espe- 
cially significant because the park is providing one of their few 
remaining refuges in North America. All of these unique fea- 
tures and interesting landscape characteristics deserve 
special consideration in the development of the master plan 
document. Accordingly, the broad planning objectives for 
Kluane National Park are: 


a) to preserve for present and future generations, represen- 
tative natural and historical features of the ‘‘Northern 
Coast Mountain” Natural Region in particular and Canada 
in general. 


b 


— 


to allow for the natural evolution of park landscapes and 
ecosystems subject to the protection and perpetuation of 
plant and animal species native to the area. 


C) to provide opportunities for the public to experience the 
park, and learn about the natural systems within it through 
both personal contact and park-sponsored interpretive 
and orientation programs. 


d) to provide opportunities for outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities which are compatible with preservation of the 
natural resources of Kluane National Park and which are 
consistent with the National Parks Act and Policy. 


WHAT IS A MASTER PLAN 


A master plan is a guide to the preservation, management and 
operation of the park and its resources over a period of ten to 
fifteen years. At the same time it must be responsive to major 
changes in the region or in the nature and knowledge of the 
resources. To this end it will be periodically reviewed to en- 
sure applicability. It identifies where, when and why certain 
land uses and management practices should occur. The plan 
also provides direction to park managers and assists them in 
operating the park in a manner consistent with long term 
objectives. The master plan therefore sets the scope and di- 
rection of land uses in the park and the relationship of these 
proposals to present and future needs. 


Four factors within the master plan framework help to formu- 
late the objectives and proposals best suited for a national 
park (see Figure 1). In the first place, the legislation as it 
presently exists in the National Parks Act (1930), and the 
National Park Policy (1964) define the limits within which the 
plan can be developed. Legislation and policies provide the 
overall direction and ultimate objectives of a national park, 
which in turn will guide the planning process. This is expres- 
sed by outlining land use and activity Objectives and 
guidelines, and imposing limitations such that the develop- 
ment of park resources remains consistent with the overall 
purposes of national parks described earlier. Secondly, and 
specific to each individual park, are the resources such as 
plants, animals and landscape which must be understood 
through research in order to develop sound land use plans. 
The master plan will be sensitive to the fragility, extent and 
interaction of these resources in the ecosystems that make up 
Kluane National Park as well as the impact of man on these 
resources. Thirdly, it is also Parks Canada’s intent to consider 
the national and regional relationship stemming from 
Kluane’s establishment and operation. In the national sense, 
Kluane’s identity and purpose must be assessed in the light of 
the entire national park system, while in the regional context 
its relationship to local population centres, tourist travel pat- 
terns and existing land uses is of considerable importance. 
Fourthly, people also have a role in developing plan propos- 
als. Information, ideas and priorities on resource preservation 
measures and park use assist the planning team in creating a 
more meaningful and useful plan. 


FIGURE 1 
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Consideration of each of these factors and their inter- 
relationships are important to the plan formation. Alternative 
strategies recognizing these factors will be published and 
distributed throughout the development of the master plan. 
The final document will include a statement of the objectives 
and purposes for Kluane National Park, programs for re- 
source management, public access, interpretation, visitor 
services, administration and implementation, and a land use 
plan directing these activities. Zoning will be used to allocate 
land uses and activities in the manner most compatible with 
the natural values of the park. The zoning system used by 
Parks Canada identifies homogeneous land units that vary 
according to the type and intensity of use and the degree of 
natural resource preservation intended. They range from 
areas of strict preservation where visitor use is carefully con- 
trolled to areas designated as visitor service centres where 
necessary facilities such as food and lodging are developed 
for the travelling public. Not all zones necessarily apply to 
each park in the national system and the use of the zones will 
reflect the nature of the resource base and its relationship to 
the region. 


THE PLANNING PROCESS AND 
PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


The definition of park purposes and objectives, the four fac- 
tors considered in preparing a plan, and the expression and 
implementation of the master plan are all parts of the planning 
process. There are three broad steps in this process: informa- 
tion collection, preparation of alternative plans based on ob- 
jectives and available information, and the selection of a plan 
that best applies the objectives and information. 


Public participation is an integral part of this process. The 
public is invited to share information with the planning team 
(Information Exchange), to review and critically assess the 
alternative plan proposals (Concept Review), and to evaluate 
the plan proposal selected by Parks Canada from the alterna- 
tives (Plan Review), before a master plan is approved for 
implementation. This integration of public participation in 
planning is summarized in Figure 2. Each stage provides the 


opportunity for active participation in the evolution of the 
plan. This is most effective through continued involvement 
during the entire process. 


Parks Canada believes it is essential that all interested people 
be given an opportunity to assist in the preparation of amaster 
plan. Park planners and administrators wish to listen to all 
those members of the public who have ideas concerning the 
way in which Kluane should be operated or who have 
specialized knowledge of the park area. In addition, the suc- 
cess of the master plan, and the ease with which it can be 
implemented, will depend on the extent to which public issues 
are effectively discussed. This can best be achieved through 
public involvement in identifying concerns and searching out 
the strengths and weaknesses of various alternatives before 
selecting the final elements of the plan. It is hoped that within 
this context all those interested in the planning of Kluane 
National Park will take the opportunity to comment in writing 
or through personal discussion with members of the planning 
team. 


Figure 2 PLANNING PROCESS 
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REGIONAL CONTEXT 


Kluane National Park is located in the southwest corner of the 
Yukon Territory bounded on the west by Alaska and on the 
south by Alaska and British Columbia (see map). Along por- 
tions of its north east boundaries it is adjacent to the Alaska 
and Haines highways which are the major access routes of the 
region. The Alaska Highway begins in Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, passes through Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, and 
terminates in Fairbanks, Alaska, after a route of 1545 miles. In 
the vicinity of the park a number of communities exist along 
the highway. Haines Junction is the largest with a population 
of about 330 people. It is here that the park headquarters are 
located and construction of a new administration and visitor 
reception centre has been approved. Other centres include 
Destruction Bay (population 66), Burwash Landing (popula- 
tion 42) and Beaver Creek (population 120). In all of these 
centres tourism or government related functions account for 
many of the employment opportunities while the native popu- 
lation is primarily involved in hunting and fishing activity. 


The Haines Highway also serves as a major route for tourist 
travel. It links Haines, Alaska, a terminal on the coastal ferry 
system, to Haines Junction on the Alaska Highway. The ferry 
system is also linked to the highway system via the White Pass 
Railway which connects Skagway, Alaska and Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 


Recreational opportunities abound in the region with many 
good locations for boating, fishing, camping and hiking. Hunt- 
ing is also a popular activity in the fall and cross country skiing 
and snowmobiling are popular winter sports. Within Kluane 
National Park, areas of intensive activity have been limited and 
Kathleen Lake presently provides the major concentration of 
boating, fishing and camping while hiking is most popular 
along the Slims River valley. Consideration of other parks in 
the region is important in assessing the particular role Kluane 
should play. A system of territorial campgrounds is important 
in providing camping facilities. Two national parks in the 
United States system are also readily available to the visitor in 
this Yukon-Alaska region. Mount McKinley National Park is an 
extremely popular mountain wilderness resource near Fair- 
banks, and Glacier Bay National Monument near Haines, 
Alaska, offers an exciting boat cruise viewing the glaciers 
entering the sea. For air and ferry travellers, the Mendenhall 
Glacier at Juneau, Alaska, is another interesting experience 
and is easily accessible by local road. Also of significance in 
the description of regional opportunities is the proposed 
Wrangells - St. Elias National Park in Alaska which would 
share Kluane’s western boundary. Such a park, if developed, 
would provide a unique opportunity to co-operate in a joint 
planning and management park venture. 


The recognition of all regional resources, current land-use 
patterns and impact of the park on the region will be neces- 
sary to ensure proper integration of the park into the regional 
setting. 


PARK HISTORY 


Archaeological evidence indicates that the southwestern 
Yukon was first occupied about 10,000 years ago by descen- 
dants of the Asian peoples who originally came to North 
America across the Bering Strait. In more recent times, vari- 
ous tribes and bands established themselves around the pres- 
ent day park. Parts of the park were used for hunting and 
fishing but no permanent settlement in it by the natives is 
known. 


It was not until the late 19th century that the white man pene- 
trated the Yukon. The gold discoveries of the Klondike in 1896 
and in Sheep and Bullion Creeks in 1903 led to a whole new 
era of development and changing life style for the southwest- 
ern Yukon. Today mining is still the economic base of the 
territory as a whole, although in the region of the park exploi- 
tation of the mineral potential is presently not considered 
economic. 


A major impact in the region was the building of the Alaska 
Highway in 1942 by the United States Army. This new land 
transportation route linked Dawson Creek, British Columbia 
and Fairbanks, Alaska traversing a vast stretch of rugged 
country. 


Also in 1942, a Privy Council Order was passed on the recom- 
mendation of the Controller of the Yukon and the Advisory 
Board on Wildlife Protection, establishing a National Park 
Reserve of 10,130 square miles of land lying to the west and 
south of the Alaska Highway. In the following year, the area 
was designated the Kluane Game Sanctuary to exist until such 
time as the schedule of the National Parks Act was amended to 
include and establish Kluane National Park. 


Starting in 1958, the National Parks Branch began to actively 
pursue the establishment of a national park. In 1971 discus- 
sions were undertaken between the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs and the Territorial Council in order to reach a 
Satisfactory agreement regarding national park establish- 
ment. On February 22, 1972, an Order in Council set aside 
8,500 square miles of the larger Kluane Game Sanctuary for 
use as a national park. Official proclamation of the park re- 
serve took place in 1976 and Kluane National Park is now 
being administered under the National Parks Act. The reserve 
Status reflects only the possibility of adjustments to the park 
area as a result of the native land claim issue. Also the Act 
allows for the exercising of traditional hunting, fishing, and 
trapping activities in the park by people of native Origin. 
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Kluane National Park 


THE PARK ECOSYSTEM 


Kluane National Park is a vast wilderness spreading over 8,500 
square miles in the southwest corner of the Yukon. Itis aland 
oficefields and valley glaciers, rugged mountain peaks, alpine 
lakes and streams, and a diversity of vegetation and wildlife. 
The park is a superb example of alandscape formed by glacial 
activity displaying both ice sculptured features and) those 
created by glacial deposition and meltwater. It is a land of 
short, warm summers and long, cold winters where the burst 
of spring vegetation supports an intricate system of wildlife 
populations. There are reasons why this area has been dedi- 
cated as a national park: spectacular landmarks such as 
Mount Logan and the Kaskawulsh Glacier, the unique mon- 
tane forest of white spruce, trembling aspen and balsam 
poplar; the profusion of colour on the alpine tundra; the 
internationally significant populations of Dall sheep, grizzly 
bear and peregrine falcon. 


1. The Landscape 

The park area is dominated by the Icefield Ranges. Canada's 
highest peaks are found here, rising out of an ice-covered 
plateau which is the largest non-polar Icefield in the world. 
The plateau itself varies in elevation from 2,500 to 3,000 me- 
tres (8,100 to 9,800 feet) while Mount Logan reaches 5,950 
metres (19,520 feet), Mount St. Elias 5,488 metres (18,008) and 
Mount Lucania 5,231 metres (17,147), King Peak, Mount 
Steele, Mount Wood, Mount Vancouver and Mount Hubbard 
are all over 4,500 metres (14,800). These massive fields of 
snow and ice date back to the last Ice Age and are maintained 
by moist Pacific air flowing over the mountains. Radiating out 
from the icefields is an extensive network of valley glaciers, 
such as the Steele, Seward, Hubbard, Logan, Donjek and 
Kaskawulsh. These glaciers are without equal in Canada. 
Their massive shapes have tremendous erosive power and 
Carry vast quantities of material down to their termini, to be 
deposited or carried away by glacial meltwater. 


The other major mountain chain of the park is made up of the 
Kluane Ranges. Sometimes called the “front ranges'’, these 
mountains border the Alaska and Haines highways for the 
entire length of the park. The chain has been cut by anumber 
of river valleys such as the Duke, the Slims, the Jarvis and the 
Dezadeash. Summits are of fairly uniform elevation at about 
2,200 metres (7,000 feet) with a few up to 2,800 metres (9,000 
feet). Some alpine glaciers also occur here particularly south- 
east of the Duke River. 


Between the two major mountain systems lies the Duke De- 
pression that generally parallels the Kluane Ranges but tends 
to diverge westward. This trough is divided into two sections 
by the summit between the Duke and Slims rivers 


The drainage of the glacial meltwaters out of the depression is 
divided into two major systems. The Slims, the Duke, the Don- 
jek and the other streams of the northern portion of the park 
join the White River, then the Yukon River and drain into the 
Bering Sea. The streams of the south end, including the Kas- 
kawulsh, the Dusty, the Dezadeash, and the Bates, drain into 
the Alsek which flows south to the Pacific. The dramatic divide 
between the two systems is at the toe of the Kaskawulsh 
Glacier where the Slims and Kaskawulsh rivers originate and 
flow in opposite directions. 


2. Vegetation 


A wide variety of vegetation exists in the Kluane region as a 
result of varying conditions of temperature, moisture and al- 
titude. Climatic conditions over most of the area are classed 
as dry, cold continental while in the southern sector of the 
park maritime influences are more in evidence. Changes in 
altitude also produce differences in temperature and moisture 
and as a result vegetative zones can be identified. Lower 
valleys and slopes of the region up to 1,100 metres (3,500 feet) 
form a montane zone dominated by white spruce forest. A 
subalpine zone of primarily tall shrubs ranges up to analtitude 
of approximately 1,400 metres (4,500 feet). This in turn merges 
into the alpine tundra, azone of small ground-hugaing plants. 


The white spruce forests of the montane zone are not always 
Uniform in composition but are associated with a number of 
other species throughout the park area. There is generally a 
gradual change from one combination of species or forest 
cominsnity to another. A white spruce / greyleaf willow com- 
munity is the most extensive cover in the montane zone of the 
Mush and Bates Lakes and Alsek River areas. Other com- 
munities in the park which are dominated by white spruce 
have other species common in the understory. Buffaloberry 
and scrub birch are often found in the south end of the park 
while hypnum moss, red bearberry and barren-ground willow 
are characteristic of communities in the northern portion. In 
each case, white spruce is the dominant tree species of these 
communities. However, balsam poplar and trembling aspen 
do occur relatively infrequently in some of these areas. 


A mixed forest community of white spruce and trembling 
aspen is locally common on well-drained glacial till deposits 
along the Haines Road. This community type is commonly a 
result of fire and will eventually develop into a white spruce 
forest. Other areas of the park support forests dominated by 
either balsam or trembling aspen. These species are com- 
plemented with undergrowth such as bearberry, buffaloberry 
and silverberry and are found usually on well-drained sites 
throughout the vegetated region of the park 


A variety of shrub communities are also common in the mon- 
tane zone of the park. Species of juniper, willow, bearberry 
and buffaloberry are the most frequent components of these 
communities. 


Other areas within the montane zone also deserve Special 
note, They are the few communities of wet, poorly drained 
lowlands such as the Alder Creek valley and the complex 
vegetation pattern on the Slims River delta. Species distribu- 
tion in the latter area is correlated with variations in soil mois- 
ture since most of the delta is flooded during high water 
periods in the Slims River and retreat of the water table is slow. 
These areas are of particular importance not only as unique 
vegetative zones but also for their qualities for wildlife 
habitat. The Alder Creek area is an important portion of prime 
moose habitat and the Slims delta is especially significant as 
waterfowl habitat during spring and fall migrations. 


The subalpine zone of the park is dominated primarily by a 
wide variety of willow species. Individual specimens of white 
Spruce are still frequently found as are other common as- 
sociates of the willows including scrub birch, fireweed and 
bluebell. The soils of the zone on mountain slopes are gener- 
ally moist due to downslope movement of moisture from 
higher elevations and permafrost can be found particularly on 
east facing or north facing slopes. Subalpine meadows are 
also found throughout the region generally dominated by 
fescue. In the southern portions of the park, moist, well- 
drained slopes support fireweed as the most abundant 
Species with other associates including western columbine 
and broadleaf lupine. 


The alpine zone is extensive within the park. Permafrost is a 
common feature at this altitude and ensures adequate soil 
mcisture during the growing season. The most common al- 
pine communities are dominated by fescue, netleaf willow, or 
white dryas. Associated species which often dominate in 
other less extensive communities include crowberry, bog 
blueberry and white mountain-avens. In the lower reaches of 
the alpine zone some dwarf shrub communities are also 
found. Here various willow species and shrub birch are dom- 
inant. 


The subalpine and alpine zones are critical habitat for many of 
Kluane's important wildlife species and their preservation is of 
particular concern. These are fascinating areas where an in- 
teresting array of vegetative communities exists in a harsh 
environment. These communities tend to be fragile and not 
easily or quickly restored, Further documentation of the im- 
pact of human Use on such northern wildlands and recreation 
areas, Kluane in particular, is considered important. The mas- 
ter plan for Kluane must assess the importance of this preser- 
vation role and at the same time should recognize the tre- 
mendous interpretive potential offered by the vegetation and 
plant-animal relationships of the region. 


3. Wildlife 


Kluane National Park provides sanctuary for some of Can- 
ada’s finest wildlife populations including several rare and en- 
dangered species. Since 1942, the wildlife has been officially 
protected within the park reserve and consequently many of 
its animal populations have grown steadily. 

Among the large mammals in Kluane, several species have 
been identified as being particularly significant due to their 
large numbers relative to the rest of Canada. Of particular 
note are the grizzly bear and Dall sheep. Kluane offers these 


mammals prime habitat and with protection, their populations 
have thrived. 


The grizzly bear population of the park is estimated at 250 
distributed fairly evenly over the vegetated area. This en- 
dangered species is often seen along river flats or on the open 
mountain tundra during summer months. As winter progress- 
es, the bears retire to their dens where they remain until early 
spring. The grizzly has a particular preference in its diet for 
buffaloberry and hedysarum roots although it will at times 
seek out other mammals and fish. A large territory for each 
adult bear is another important habitat requirement which 
Kluane offers 


The Dall sheep, the most common large mammal in the park, 
predominates on the mountain tundra at elevations between 
1,500 and 2,100 metres (5,000 and 7,000 feet) during the mid 
summer months. A vertical migration to lower elevations oc- 
curs with the onset of winter. This ungulate is most abundant 
in the northern half of Kluane and progressively diminishes in 
number towards the southern boundary. An estimated 4,400 
sheep inhabit Kluane. 


The mountain goat is also abundant within Kluane National 
Park. Goats are commonly seen roaming the rocky crags by 
themselves or as a group of several individuals but are rarely 
seen in large groups. In contrast to the Dall sheep, the goat 
dominates in the south end of the park, progressively di- 
minishing in numbers towards the north. A rough estimate of 
the goat population in Kluane is approximately 850 animals. 


Other important mammals in the ecosystems of the region and 
observed within the park include moose, black bear, caribou, 
mule deer, lynx, fox, wolverine, coyote, marten, least weasel, 
mink, otter, hoary marmot, beaver and muskrat. 


The small mammals of Kluane play a critical role in the wildlife 
food chain as prey for a number of large predators. These 
small mammals include species of shrew, chipmunk, vole, 
squirrel, mouse, lemming, porcupine, hare and pika. The deer 
mouse and the red-backed mouse are the most abundant and 
widely distributed small mammals in the park. Small mammal 
diversity is believed to be greatest in the marsh areas in the 
southern sections of Kluane although much research in terms 
of distribution and species remains to be done. Perhaps the 
most commonly observed'small mammal is the Arctic ground 


squirrel. It is often seen along the side of the Alaska and 
Haines highways as Well as in the open mountain tundra. 


A total of 29 species of mammals has been identified to date in 
Kluane, as well as numerous sub-species. Research is con- 
tinuing which will help us understand the relationship of these 
species to their environment and to each other. 


Kluane's bird life is another major feature of the park. The 
diversity of habitats and stages of vegetational succession 
results ina high species diversity of birds. Atleast 180 species 
of Pinas have'been observed within or in close proximity to the 
Park. 


The larger lakes of Kluane, including Mush and Bates, provide 
the necessary requirements for several water birds. The mer- 
ganser, harlequin duck, scoter, and the common loon have 
been sighted on these lakes. Found in this habitat, too, is the 
Arctic loon which may nest in only one other national park in 
Canada. Smaller lakes and ponds are few in number in the 
Park but do support limited numbers of greater scaup, 
Barrow's goldeneye, mallard and green-winged teal. 


The Slims River delta is an important habitat used extensively 
by migrating geese and ducks as a staging area. Flocks of 
snow geese have been seen gathering here along with sand- 
hill cranes and a variety of shorebirds. 


Subalpine scrub vegetation is found throughout Kluane Na- 
tional Park. Here the grasses, sedges and low herbs provide 
favourable nesting habitat for such species as Brewer's spar- 
tow and willow ptarmigan. Tundra plateau areas provide the 
whimbrel, golden plover, and Smith's longspur with their par- 
ticular requirements. 


In recent decades, birds of prey such as. eagles, hawks and 
falcons have been decimated by man and his activities. In 
Kluane, such birds have found sanctuary on the high cliffs 
found along most of the broad river valleys. The golden eagle, 
bald eagle and peregrine falcon, all of which are endangered 
species, can occasionally be seen soaring above the horizon 
in search of their prey 


The major species of fishes in Kluane have been identified 
Inhabiting the cold waters of the park, they are almost entirely 
restricted to the six large lakes and their drainages. The major- 
ity of the streams in Kluane are glacially fed and silt laden and 
many of the small ponds are either too shallow or else devoid 
of vegetation and invertebrates necessary to support fish. This 
environment is not particularly conducive to great species 
diversity and consequently few species have been found 


Perhaps the most unique species to the park is the land- 
locked salmon known as kokanee. This dwarfed variety of the 
sockeye salmon had its migration to the ocean via the Alsek 
River blocked by an advance of the Lowell Glacier. Today it 
spawns in Sockeye Lake which drains into Kathleen Lake. The 
dolly varden, amember of the trout family, is found in only one 
location in the park. The Alder Creek drainage near the east 
end of Mush Lake provides the important spawning areas for 
this species. The Kathleen Lakes, Mush and Bates lakes all 
have abundant populations of lake trout, Arctic grayling and 
round whitefish. Slimy sculpin, a forage fish, and northern 
pike have also been identified in Kluane. 


The wildlife of Kluane make the park one of the most outstand- 
ing game sanctuaries remaining today. With the pressure of 
man and his activities on the wildlife populations of North 
America, Kluane's importance for maintaining diversity and 
abundance will become increasingly more significant 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION, INTERPRETATION, VISITOR USE 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


Natural resource values are the basis on which Kluane Na- 
tional Park has been established. Maintaining the integrity of 
the natural heritage is essential and is the responsibility of the 
Resource Conservation Program. 

Parks Canada has a mandate to protect natural environments 
and to allow natural ecosystems to operate with minimal ma- 
nipulation. Consistent with this principle, resource utilization 
and exploitation is prohibited, succession is permitted to run 
its course and natural life cycles are monitored rather than 
controlled. It is recognized however, that in certan circum- 
stances, natural processes such as fire and flood, cannot be 
left Uncontrolled, especially where life, essential park values, 
or neighbouring land uses are jeopardized. 


Depending on park themes and objectives, resource man- 
agement may entail the management of people and control of 
their activities. Sensitive environments may be protected by 
establishing areas through the implementation of a zoning 
system which defines acceptable activities relative to the na- 
ture of the resource. 

Therefore, no single concept or approach is necessaily applic- 
able to any one park at one time. The most appropriate man- 
agement practices must be chosen in accordance with the 
objectives of the park, the resources and the influences on 
those resources. Thus good management requires a good 
data base as provided by comprehensive resource studies. 
The major elements of the resource conservation program are 
directly related to the major areas of responsibility namely: 
resource studies, resource management and environmental 
protection, law enforcement and public safety. 


1. Resource Studies 

Kluane National Park represents one of the best examples of 
an environment unaltered by man. However, the absence of 
man has also resulted in a lack of knowledge of the park area. 
In the past few years, Parks Canada has embarked on acom- 
prehensive research program in order to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the natural heritage in Kluane National Park. 


That research program has four stages: 1) inventory of the 
Park's resources (surveying the flora, fauna, archaeology, his- 
tory, geology and other resources of the park); 2) specific 
research dealing with resource management concerns (for 
example, population studies of Dall sheep); 3) environmental 
impact assessments to determine the effects of proposed 
facilities on the natural environment (for example, impact of 
new campground at Kathleen Lake); 4) long-term studies 
that monitor the effects of facilities on the environment. 


Some of the studies completed to date by Parks Canada and 
for other agencies include 


1. Vegetation Reconnaissance Survey — G. W. Douglas 

2. Grizzly Bear Study — A. Pearson 

3. Dall Sheep Study —N. W. Olsen 

4. Bird survey studies — M. Hoefs; J. B. Theberge 

5. Surficial Deposits and Landforms — V. Rampton 

6. Climate Study — B. L. Webber 

7. Potential Transportation Corridor Impact Studies — 
D.A. Blood & Assoc 

8. Icefield Ranges Research Projects — Arctic Institute of 
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Major research efforts are being directed in the following 
areas: 
1. Inventory of park resources 
a) Biophysical land classification 1975-79 — Douglas 
& Associates 
b) Limnology/Fisheries - 1974-76 — Canadian Wildlife 
Service 


2. Specific research — management related 

a) Kathleen Lakes — Sockeye Lake — landlocked sal- 
mon study 1975-76 — Canadian Wildlife Service 

3. Monitoring 

a) Climatology 1976-83 — Park 

b) Wildlife Surveys 1976-83 — Park, Canadian Wildlife 
Service 

c) Computerized Wildlife Surveys 1976-78 — Park, Cana- 
dian Wildlife Service 

4. Proposed 

a) Avifauna 1978-81 

b) Historical Research 1977-78 

c) Archaeology Inventory 1978-82 

d) Man Disturbed Inventory 1978-82 

e) Hydrology 1980-81 


2. Resource Management & Environment Protection 


Resource management is one of the main responsibilities of 
the warden service in Kluane. Comprehensive resource man- 
agement plans must await the completion of the various re- 
source inventories and be developed concurrently with plans 
of proposed facilities and in the context of the master plan. 
However, preliminary work is being done in some areas. 


A plan outlining the objectives, areas and methods for acom- 
prehensive wildlife census program has just been completed 
Work is also well advanced in outlining a fisheries manage- 
ment plant for Kluane National Park. In addition, interim pro- 
grams are currently operating in the areas of garbage dis- 
posal, bear control and mining clean up. 


3. Law Enforcement & Public Safety 

In a park like Kluane visitors may encounter numerous natural 
hazards including rugged terrain, changeable weather, un- 
predictable grizzly bears, deceiving distances, and fluctuating 
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river levels. Thus public safety is a major responsibility. The 
wardens attempt to minimize problems by registering visitors 
Using the backcountry. However, in cases involving lost or 
injured Visitors, the warden service is prepared and equipped 
to conduct search and rescue operations. The attractiveness, 
climbing challenge and hazards of the Icefield Ranges will 
undoubtedly require the search and rescue plan to be con- 
tinually updated and also require staff involved to remain in 
a state of preparedness. 


The warden service is also responsible for enforcing the requ- 
lations pursuant to the National Parks Act. This responsibility 
includes regulations concerning hunting, fishing, back- 
country registration, fire permits, the Highway Traffic Act and 
Small Vessel Regulations. 


INTERPRETATION 


Interpretive programs are designed to increase public aware- 
ness of the benefits of national parks — to engender an ap- 
preciation of the natural heritage values protected within the 
national parks. 


To foster this awareness and appreciation, Parks Canada in- 
terpretive staff use a variety of approaches. Pamphlets and 
books are written and distributed to park visitors and to the 
public at large. Films and slide shows are produced and pre- 
sented to visitors to the parks and to audiences many miles 
away. Since Kluane National Park was proclaimed, the in- 
terpretive staff of the park have presented programs in many 
Yukon communities and have met park visitors ina variety of 
on site situations. 


With an increased awareness of the parks resources many 
visitors wish to experience these heritage values personally. 
Where they do not have the basic recreational skills needed to 
enjoy certain aspects of our parks, interpretive staff also pro- 
vide limited instruction in such activities as backpacking and 
cross-country skiing. These training efforts are not designed 
to turn out expert skiers but are meant to give visitors a few 
basic skills and a taste of the kind of experiences which willbe 
available to them in our national parks. The accent is on 
enjoyment — enjoyment and benefits to be derived in our 
national parks in ways consistent with the preservation of 
these natural resources. 


Park naturalists organize a variety of guided outings to many 
areas of the park. To date, short interpretive outings in Kluane 
have enabled visitors to appreciate and enjoy such things as 
the delta of the Slims River and Dall sheep roaming the slopes 
of Sheep Mountain high above. For visitors wishing to obtain a 
deeper and more intimate experience with the heritage values 
of a national park, alimited number of outings requiring more 
time and effort are also organized. Kluane interpretive staff 
have led several backpacking trips of 2-3 days into the back- 
country of the park. In addition, interpretive staff are willing to 
lead, on request, outings for people who are blind or confined 
to wheelchairs or are disadvantaged in other ways 


Park interpretive opportunities are an important part of a 
master planning program. Integration of these opportunities 
into the land use plan for Kluane will require the involvement 
of park interpretive staff and will draw on their experience in 
programs to date. Planning and designing self-guiding trails 
as an element of the plan is another important task which will 
enable Visitors to appreciate other natural and historic fea- 
tures in Kluane at their own pace. These features may include, 
for example, the rock glaciers above Dezadeash Lake and the 
beach ridges of Glacial Lake Alsek 


Ultimately, ways will be provided to enable visitors to ap- 
preciate the essence of Kluane — the immense icefields and 
awesome glaciers of its interior. Many options are possible. 
Interpretive staff will seek to ensure a quality experience, one 
which visitors enjoy greatly and one which gives them adeep 
appreciation of this Unique part of Canada. This vast silent 
wilderness of rock and ice and snow has a majesty without 
Parallel. It is our hope and our intention that the interpre- 
tive experience gained in this wilderness will be remembered 
by many Visitors as a highlight in their lives. 


VISITOR USE 


Recent surveys indicate that the number of visitors to the 
Yukon consists of about 1/3 million people annually. With the 
Paving of theHaines and Alaska Highways the volume of traffic 
in the park area could increase. The Canadian component is 
presently increasing, even though the vast majority of visitors 
consist of Americans enroute to Alaska. Few at this time have 
the park as a destination, although depending on the facilities 
provided, they could include a park visit in their itinerary 


Most visitors use self-contained recreational vehicles. Conse- 
quently, a relatively small number use motels located along 
the highways. An increasing number of tourists, especially 
older people, travel via tour buses. Few of these buses now 
stop in the park area because facilities as yet are limited. How- 
ever, afew stop to enable passengers to Visit park information 
centres at Sheep Mountain and Haines Junction or to enjoy 
views at Kathleen Lake and Dezadeash Lake. 


The Icefield Ranges have an international reputation and at- 
tract mountaineers from around the world, particularly from 
the U.S.A., Japan and Europe. 


Kluane is an undeveloped park where there are few existing 
use patterns which must be taken as givens in plan develop- 
ment. Asmall campground at Kathleen Lake is currently being 
replaced by a new larger, semi-serviced campground and the 
existing campground facilities will be converted to serve as a 
day use/ picnic area. No records are available for the existing 
facility since no fees are charged. Use varies from 5 to 10 units 
on weekdays and 30 to 40 units on weekends. The new 
campgrounds presently under construction will provide im- 
proved services and will increase the capacity to approxi- 
mately forty sites during the first phase of development and 
eighty sites upon completion. 


Other relatively minor developments include information 
centres at Haines Junction in the Administration Building, and 
at Sheep Mountain, where a temporary service is provided 
during the visitor season. A similar service may be provided at 
the Destruction Bay field office in 1977 and perhaps in the 
Dezadeash Lake area in 1979-80. Construction of a new ad- 
ministration / visitor reception centre in Haines Junction will 
begin this year. This facility will more adequately provide for 
the operation and interpretation of the park and its resources. 
The present facilities will be maintained for expanding staff 
and equipment space requirements, particularly in the war- 
den service and operation and maintenance divisions of the 
park program, 

Asmall but increasing number of visitors interested in hiking 
and back packing are experiencing the Front Ranges of the 
park, particularly the Slims River valley and Kathleen Lake 
areas. In these areas no camp sites have been designated. 
However, a number of preferred locations have been used 
repeatedly by hikers and back packers. Here, sites may be 
designated to prevent indiscriminate use and site selection. 


Cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, fishing and boating all 
occur along the periphery of Kluane National Park. However, 
no statistics can be supplied for what appears to be arelatively 
small number of people involved in such activities in alimited 
part of the park 
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Since the park was established in 1972 two main planning 
studies have taken place. 


1. A document entitled ‘Interim Management Guidelines” 
was adopted in May, 1975 and there have recently been 
some minor amendments approved. Its purpose is to guide 
management and operation of the park until such time as a 
master plan is approved. This document outlines appro- 
priate interim developments and visitor opportunities, with 
guidelines for administration, research, planning, visitor 
services, property management, interpretation and re- 
source conservation. 


2. An access study was completed in the spring of 1976. It 
focuses on possible routes and means of public assess to 
viewpoints in the park interior where an appreciation could 
be gained of the glaciers and icefields of Kluane. This study 
provides good information to assist in defining the public 
access system in Kluane. 


Since preparation of the guidelines, further resource informa- 
tion has been gathered and synthesized. Also Parks Canada 
staff have acquired an in-depth knowledge of the park and 
regional resources. Thus a comprehensive master planning 
program is now possible. 


Such a plan for Kluane National Park must consider a number 
of major components. These need to be discussed and Parks 
Canada encourages your comment. Others not mentioned 
here may also be of concern and those issues should be raised 
during the first stage of the program. Your information, ideas 
and questions are welcomed. 


1. Wilderness Preservation 
Kluane has long been ignored by man due to the harshness 
of land and climate. In addition, wildlife has enjoyed a 
measure of legislative protection here for over three dec- 
ades. However, with increasing pressure for wilderness 
recreation, it is critical that a balance be achieved between 
recreation and preservation. What changes in the natural 
systems of a park can be accepted without jeopardizing 
their preservation? What forms and levels of recreational 
use are acceptable within that context? How can the zon- 


ing system be applied to direct appropriate land uses 
within the park? 


2. Access 
Kluane National Park is presently a wilderness area, the 
interior of which is not easily accessible. Even the Front 
Ranges along the Haines and Alaska highways are pene- 
trated very little and then only by old mining roads general- 
ly impassible by vehicle. 


Naturally the question of access will be a critical one be- 
cause of the tremendous range of implications and inter- 
relationships which this element of the master plan will 
have on other land uses. Should access be provided? If so, 
where? How far should such routes penetrate? Should 
roads be built into the interior? What other alternatives 
should be explored? What means other than the private 
automobile should be considered? 


3. Visitor Use 

A wide variety of recreational opportunities is provided 
within the national park system. The master plan will iden- 
tify those activities appropriate to Kluane, the sites or areas 
suitable for those activities and the scale or intensity for 
each. Answers are needed for some important questions in 
this regard during the planning process. For example, 
should motorboats be allowed on one or more lakes in the 
park? Are horse pack trains appropriate in Kluane? 


4. Accommodations and Services 

Accommodation and service facilities should meet the 
needs of the visitors to the area and should at the same 
time be consistent with the character of the park. Such 
needs will be directly related to other aspects of visitor 
activity. Should these facilities be provided within the park 
or in conjunction with other regional opportunities? 
Should more campgrounds be constructed? If so, where 
should they be located and what level of service is 
appropriate? 


These are examples of the types of questions for which ans- 
wers must be provided. Discussion of these issues and many 
others is anticipated and encouraged. 
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HOW YOU CAN GET INVOLVED 


The public is invited to contribute to the 
development of the Master Plan as it pro- 
ceeds through each of the three stages of 
the program. This leaflet is part of the first 
stage ‘Information Exchange” and pres- 
ents a summary of basic resource infor- 
mation planners have gathered about the 
park, and asample list of issues identified 
as important to park planning. Should 
you require more specific resource in- 
formation than is contained in this leaflet, 
aseries of reports is available on request, 
presenting further information on 
Human History, Glaciation, Climate, 
Drainage, Wildlife, Soils, Vegetation and 
Geology / Landforms. Also a slide show 
is available describing Kluane Na- 
tional Park and the master planning pro- 
cess and might be useful in your group to 
generate interest and discussion. If you 
have ideas concerning the issues men- 
tioned or others not discussed, it is im- 
portant they be raised during this first 
stage of the program. During this first 
stage, the planning team will be available 
to meet with you at the places and times 
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listed below. If you are unable to attend, 
your written ideas and questions are wel- 
come and will receive our serious con- 
sideration. We will also be holding 
further public meetings and workshops 
as the program moves into the second 
and third stages. 


If you would like to get more information 
or to pass on your suggestions, or have 
your name added to our publication mail- 
ing list, please write to: 


Public Participation Co-ordinator 
Parks Canada 

Main Floor 

114 Garry Street 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

R3C 1G1 


OR 


Public Liaison Officer 

Parks Canada 

Area 256 - 200 Range Road 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
Y1A 3V1 
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